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The Indonesian Communist Movement Today 


BY MOCHTAR LUBIS 


VENTS IN 1954 have provided striking evidence of 

how far the Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI) 
has succeeded in recovering its position as an influen- 
tial political party after its collapse following the abor- 
tive Madiun rebellion ‘of 1948. At that time, when the 
Communists revolted against the Republican Govern- 
ment of Indonesia, President Sukarno in a nation-wide 
radio speech challenged their Moscow-trained leader, 
Muso (who was later shot), asking the people to choose 
between himself and Prime Minister Hatta on the one 
hand, and Muso and the Communists on the other, The 
revolt was suppressed and up to the beginning of 1950 
the Communists were in hiding, their political machin- 
ery disrupted and their reputation almost completely 
destroyed. 

But by March 1954, when the PKI held its fifth 
national congress in Jakarta, its opening reception was 
attended by several members of the Indonesian Cabinet. 
President Sukarno himself sent a congratulatory mes- 
sage expressing the hope that some good for the Indo- 
nesian nation might come out of the congress. The 
Communists were building a new headquarters on one of 
the main streets of Jakarta, and the Party claimed to 
have about 150,000 members, as against only about 
8,000 a few years ago. 

The fifth national congress of the PKI passed two 
important resolutions on foreign and domestic policy. 
In the field of foreign policy the Party resolved: 


1. To continue the fight for peace, for prevention 
of a new world war and for settlement of all interna- 
tional conflicts by peaceful discussion; to encourage co- 
operation by Indonesia with all peace-loving countries 
to preserve peace and prevent war. 

2. To endeavor to strengthen economic and cultural 
cooperation between Indonesia and all! other countries 
for their mutual benefit on the basis of equality, and 


to support all struggles by other peoples for national 
freedom. 


Mr. Lubis is editor of the Indonesian daily newspaper, 
Indonesia Raya, published in Jakarta, and of the English- 
language Times of Indonesia. 


3. To work for the consolidation of the peace 
achieved in Korea and for a cease-fire in Vietnam; to 
oppose the emergence of militarism in Japan and Ger- 
many; and to resist provocations designed to start a 
new war in Germany. 


4. To struggle to make the United Nations an in- 
strument for world peace; to fight for the admission of 
the People’s Republic of China to the United Nations; 
and to fight for the conclusion of a Peace Pact be- 
tween the Big Five (United States, Soviet Union, 
People’s Republic of China, Britain and France). 

5. To fight for the termination of agreements be- 
tween Indonesia and other countries which are harm- 
ful to freedom and peace in Indonesia. 


In the field of domestic policy, the PKI described its 


objectives as follows: 


1. To prevent the economic collapse of Indonesia 
which results from the continuing economic crisis; to 
secure the termination of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union and the Hague Round Table Agreement; to 
fight for full national freedom and for democratic 
changes; to defend West Irian (Western New Guinea) 
as territory of the Republic of Indonesia. 
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2. To extend influence among workers, peasants 
and the masses in order to unite the workers and = 
ants and to improve and strengthen the national front. 


3. To hold high the banners of parliamentary de- 
mocracy which is threatened by the leaders of the Mas- 
jumi and the Indonesian Socialist Party, and to mobil- 
ize the masses to destroy the Darul Islam, the Tentera 
Islam Indonesia (Indonesian Islamic Army), and other 
terroristic bands. 

4. To support the government of Premier Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo and to urge this government to give democra- 
tic freedom to the people in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of the Republic. 


5. To increase the political activity of the people, 
to strengthen their patriotism and to sharpen their 
awareness of provocation, intimidation, and terrorism 
or of attempts at a coup d’état by the imperialists and 


domestic reactionaries, 


It is hardly necessary to comment on this obvious 
propaganda. However, the most significant recent de- 
velopment in the Indonesian Communist Party is the 
decisive victory gained by its new leader, Aidit, over the 
old leaders of the Party. 


Change in Leadership 


A few weeks before the fifth national congress, Tan 
Ling Djie, who led tie Party from 1948 until 1953, 
was expelled from membership in the Politburo. Action 
against him had criginally been taken at a plenary ses- 
sion of the Party’s Central Committee in October 1953. 
He was accused of “Tan-Ling-Djie-ism”; of opposing 
the Lenin-Stalin wing of the Central Committee; of 
having made the Communist Party merely a meek fol- 
lower of the Socialist Party, of the Left Wing (a com- 
bination of leftist parties during the revolution), and 
then of the Front Demokrasi Rakjtat (a combination 
of leftist groups formed during the revolution after the 
break between the Socialists and the Communists) ; and 
of not sufficiently emphasizing the role of the Com- 
munist Party as the pioneer of the Indonesian revolu- 
tion. Tan Ling Djie had wanted to preserve the Social- 
ist Party as a Communist-front organization for those 
who were reluctant to join the Communist Party openly. 
This attitude was sharply attacked as a betrayal of the 
Communist Party, the only party for workers. He was 
further accused of “subjectivism, opportunism, adven- 
turism, capitulationism, dogmatism, empiricism,” etc. 

Tan Ling Djie was again publicly condemned at the 
fifth national congress. As is usual among the Commu- 
nists, he did not fight back but admitted all his sins 
against Communism and the Party and promised to re- 
form. He was expelled from the Central Committee’ as 


1 The New York Times (March 21, 1954) stated that he 
had been expelled from the Central Committee in October 
1953 and was expelled from the Party by the fifth congress. 
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was Alimin, another veteran Communist leader. Some 
time ago Siauw Giok Djian, who was regarded as one 
of the most intelligent of the PKI, left the Party and 
joined the Serikat Kerakjatan Indonesia, a small and 
insignificant group. 

The new Secretary General of the Party, Aidit, is 
only thirty-one years old, and the other leading mem- 


‘bers of the present Central Committee are in their 


early thirties. This new group has completely supplanted 
the older leadership. That such a drastic change in the 
direction of the Indonesian Communist Party may well 
have been the result of instructions from Moscow is 
suggested by Aidit’s speech at the fifth congress when 
he said that the Indonesian Party must be modeled 
after the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
that of China. He also said that when he was in Mos- 
cow attending Stalin’s funeral he and other workers 
from all over the world had sworn that they would 
remain loyal to the teachings ef Stalin. 

Even Aidit’s friends have been astonished by his me- 
teoric rise to leadership over the older and trusted 
Party members, Aidit entered a youth training center: 
soon after the Japanese dccupation of Indonesia in 
1942. At that time many Indonesian leaders were still 
naive enough to believe that the Japanese meant what 
they said about bringing freedom to Indonesia and es- 
tablished a center to train young men for the respon- 
sibilities of national leadership. However, the center 
soon came under the supervision of the head of the 
Japanese propaganda bureau, Shimizu. When the revo- 
lution broke out in 1945, Aidit joined the Angkatan 
Pemuda Indonesia (Indonesian Youth Organization) 
and in 1946 when Alimin returned to Indonesia from 
Moscow, Aidit became his personal adjutant. He eluded 
arrest during the Madiun revolt and escaped to China 
where he received intensive schooling from the Chinese 
Communists. In 1949 he returned to Indonesia as a 
stowaway and was arrested by the Dutch but later 
released. After his return he was systematically groomed 
to become leader of the Party. 


Most competent observers believe there was a very 
good reason for this. The Indonesian Communist Party 
needed a leader who was free from blame for past mis- 
takes, who was above intra-Party conflicts and could 
appeal to nationalist groups. Alimin, the old leader, is 
not regarded as the right man to lead the Party for 
various reasons. He was held responsible for many er- 
rors of the past such as the Madiun revolt and the ear- 
lier ill-fated Communist-led rebellion against the Dutch 
in 1926, Public opinion has also been against him be- 
cause of his past connections with Moscow even though 
he does not appear to be in favor with the Russians at 
present. Alimin, like Tan Ling Djie, would first analyze 
the situation in Indonesia and then try to adjust his 
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policies to Moscow’s demands—in contrast to the late 
Muso who would force through orders from Moscow 
regardless of whether or not they were appropriate to 
the local situation. 

Aidit has a certain prestige because of the part he 
played in Indonesia’s struggle for national independence 
and still maintains close connections with his old friends 
and associates of that period, now scattered among var- 
ious political parties and groups. He was not high 
enough in the party hierarchy at the time of the Ma- 
diun uprising to be held responsible for that defeat, 
and being young and fanatical, he can be relied upon 
to carry out faithfully the grand strategy of interna- 
tional Communism. 

While Aidit’s lack of experience as a Communist 
leader is thus an asset as far as Moscow is concerned, 
it also is a serious liability for him in Indonesia. Com- 
munist strategy in Indonesia now is for local Commu- 
nists to ally themselves with the nationalists and to 
arouse nationalist sentiment against all foreign elements. 
In his ardor, Aidit has made frequent and grave errors. 
Often, in speeches designed to split the nationalists 
from Islamic political groups, he has attacked Islam 
itself although intending only to attack the Masjumi 
leaders. This has created widespread animosity against 
the Communists among the Moslem population. His 
personal attacks against Vice-President Mohammad 
Hatta, a likely Masjumi candidate for the presidency, 
boomeranged against him and the Communist Party. 


Communists's Role in the Parliament 


The Communists realize today that they hold a stra- 
tegic position in the Indonesian Parliament in which 
the balance of forces is precarious, and they have taken 
full advantage of it to promote their own interests. To 
a considerable extent the present cabinet of Prime Min- 
ister Ali depends on Communist support. The Commu- 
nists have given full backing to the cabinet although 
they realize that it is not very popular with the masses. 
The Masjumi, which has a large following among the 
Moslems, as well as the Socialist Party, the Christian 
Party (Partai Keristen Indonesia) and the Catholic 
Party, all of which have considerable influence among 
intellectuals, are in opposition to the present cabinet 
and there is widespread discontent among the general 
population, largely owing to the serious economic de- 
pression. The Communists know this and while they 
support the cabinet in Parliament, in public meetings 
they have criticized the government demanding that 
it recognize the rights of the workers and pursue more 
“democratic” policies. They are supporting the cabinet, 
they say, because it is the most progressive cabinet that 
Indonesia has had and its policies benefit the workers 
and peasants, but they will withhold their support if 
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the cabinet becomes reactionary. In their propaganda 
they have tried to link the Masjumi with the rebellious 
extremist group, Darul Islam, and the Socialist Party 
with the “imperialists” and the “capitalists.” 

The Communist Party has reaped considerable polit- 
ical gain from its present policies, It is no longer out- 
lawed but has become fairly respectable and its co- 
operation with leading members of the Partai Nasional 
Indonesia (PNI) has enhanced its reputation as a cham- 
pion of nationalist interests. The Communists have clev- 
erly played the Masjumi against the Nationalists, the 
Socialists against the Nationalists, and even President 
Sukarno against Vice President Hatta. In public they 
praise Sukarno as a true fighter for national freedom 
while they describe Hatta as a traitor who sold out to 
the Dutch by signing the Hague Agreement( ignoring 
the fact that Sukarno led a campaign to persuade the 
people to accept the Hague Agreement). 

However, the break with Tan Ling Djie, who had 
a considerable following in the Party, weakened its in- 
ner structure. The Socialist Party has gained some 
ground among the trade unions; according to impartial 
estimates the Socialists have won control of 40 or 50 
per cent of the unions in SOBSI (the central labor fed- 
eration). The trend toward breaking Communist con- 
trol of the trade unions was further illustrated in the 
decision of Ahem Erningpradja, an influential trade 
union leader, to withdraw from the SOBSI faction in 
the parliament and join the PNI faction. His defection 
was a hard blow to the Communists. 


According to its own statement the PKI has organ- 
ized seven per cent of the peasants. Such members and 
candidate-members now tot! about 200,000. Commu- 
nists have also penetrated into other political parties 
and into the armed forces. Some air force staff officers 
are known to be Communis: sympathizers. The editorial 
staff of the national news agency, Antara, includes a 
number of Communists and the cifect has been evident 
in its news bulletins which have played up quotations 
from Communist leaders and suppressed or given only 
brief mention to those of anti-Communist leaders. 


The Indonesian Communists appear to have ample 
funds at their disposal and it has been rumored that 
they receive support from the Chinese Communist Em- 
bassy in Jakarta, The Chinese Ambassador spoke at a 
Communist-organized May Day celebration. Further 
evidence of collaboration between local Communists 
and the Chinese Embassy appears in the publications of 
the Communist-organized Lembaga Kebudajaan Rak- 
jat (People’s Cultural Institute) which issues transla- 
tions of Chinese Communist writers. The Peking Em- 
bassy is also very active in arranging for young Indo- 
nesians to visit Communist China to attend peace con- 
ferences, youth rallies, and other gatherings. 


The Indonesian Communists also receive support 
from some Chinese residents in Indonesia. For example, 
the printing press which now prints the Communist 
paper, Havian Rakjat (People’s Daily), was originally 
owned by a company in which various Chinese held 
shares. When the Communists achieved victory in China 
the Chinese residents in Indonesia (as in other parts of 
Southeast Asia) were divided and many professed loy- 
alty to Peking. A majority of the shareholders in the 
printing plant became Communist supporters. Some of 
the shareholders wanted to sell the press to the Social- 
ist Party, but they were outvoted and it went instead 
to the Communists who, in consequence, now have their 
own printing plant in Jakarta. It is reported that when 
Aidit recently went to central Sumatra on an election 
tour the local Chinese in Padang were asked to con- 
tribute to his campaign funds. 

Some observers in Jakarta believe that the strategy 
of the Indonesian Communists is planned in China, and 
that they receive frequent advice from the Chinese Em- 
bassy. In this connection their tactics with regard to 
land problems i northern Sumatra are. instructive. 
During the Japanese occupation, the local population 
was encouraged to grow more rice and other products 
on the foreign estates in north Sumatra and during the 
Indonesian national revolution the peasants continued 
to occupy this land. After independence more squatters 
appeared, including many illegal Chinese immigrants. 
When the estate-owners complained, the government 
ordered the squatters to evacuate, promising to allot 
other lands to them and to pay the expenses of moving 
and of opening new farming areas. 


At this ume the Nationalist Party was opposed to 
the governor of north Sumatra (a member of the Mas- 
jumi Party), as some local PNI leaders wanted the 
governorship themselves. In order to gain popularity 
they agitated against the estates, posing as champions 
of the people and telling them that the governor had 
become an agent of foreign capitalists and imperialists 
who had no rights on Indonesian soil. The Commu- 
nists jumped on the Nationalist bandwagon and de- 
fended the “rights” of the illegal Chinese immigrants 
as well as those of the Indonesian peasants. Matters 
came to a head when the government tried to evict the 
Chinese squatters by force and a fight broke out be- 
tween the police and the farmers who defended the 
Chinese (under the illusion that they were also defend- 
ing their own rights). This affair shook the Wilopo 
cabinet and was one of the main factors which led to 
its downfall to be succeeded by the present cabinet. 

There is no immediate prospect that the Commu- 
nists can poll enough votes to become a serious con- 
tender for power in Indonesia. But the continued dis- 
unity and strife among the nationalist and_ religious 
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groups could easily enable them to hold the balance of 
power and thus to exert pressure upon government pol- 
icies and to strengthen their political position. This has 
been demonstrated in the present Ali Sastroamidjo‘o 
cabinet. The greatest danger in Indonesia, therefore, 
does not arise from the strength of the Communists but 
from the failure of the nationalist and Islamic leaders 
to achieve some basis for cooperation.’ Nevertheless it 
would be most unwise to underestimate Communist 
strength.” They have the backing of Moscow and Peking 
and have been trained in the art of seizing power by 
stealth or force while making the people believe that 
their aim is to bring freedom and prosperity to everyone. 


7 


2 In September it was reported that certain Masjumi leaders 
had formed an anti-Communist front to stem the advance of 
what they described as a Communist “fifth column” and that - 
a pro-government Moslem group, the Nahadatjal Ulama, had 
warned that unless the cabinet checked Communist infiltra- 
tion it would face serious political consequences (New York 
Times, September 15, 1954).—Eprror 

3 The exact extent of Communist influence in Indonesia to- 
day is a controversial matter on which honest differences of 
opinion exist among well-informed Indonesian and Western 
observers. Some Indonesians believe that the direct Commu- 
nist infiltration and influence in the Indonesian Government 
is less extensive and less dangerous than Mr. Lubis suggests. 
Several Western writers (notably Mr. Arnold Brackman, the 
Indonesia correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor) 
consider the threat a serious one. The problem is complicated 
by a number of other major factors in Indonesian politics: the 
distress and discontent produced by the severe economic de- 
pression; the delay in holding national elections and public 
dissatisfaction with the present somewhat unrepresentative par- 
liament; the role of the military leaders in politics; the role 
of the more orthodox Moslem groups and the arguments 
about the “Islamic State”; the persistence of nationalist and 
anti-colonial sentiment, especially in connection with Dutch 
and Australian policies towards Western New Guinea; and 
opposition to American-led efforts to establish security ma- 
chinery in Southeast Asia. Even if one heavily discounts the 
recent Indonesian Communist claims to a party membership 
of half a million (this figure probably including a large num- 
ber of “candidate members’), the expansion of the Party’s 
membership and influence in other organizations during the 
past year is a significant political fact. More disquieting was 
the vigorous effort made by the Party between April and Octo- 
ber to mobilize popular support, partly through the Indonesian 
Peasants’ Association, for the creation of a “People’s Security 
Congress” looking to the establishment of a kind of people's 
militia, ostensibly for maintaining law and order at the forth- 
coming general elections. Included in such a militia would be 
the Communist-controlled “‘Perbebpsi,” an organization of for- 
mer guerrilla fighters which now claims a membership of over 
200,000. The fact that this particular scheme failed after it 
was attacked by opposition Moslem groups does not wholly re- 
move the underlying danger which it disclosed. On the other 
hand recent press reports have suggested that the Commu- 
nists, because of their close association with the present gov- 
ernment,. have begun to incur some of the increasing public 
criticism against the government, especially in connection with 
widespread complaints of corruption.—-Epiror 
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An Australian View of Southeast. 


Asian Security 
BY W. MACMAHON BALL 


+ eg EFFORT to persuade the United States to make 

a firm defense commitment to Australia has prob- 
ably been the most persistent and important aim of Aus- 
tralia’s foreign policy since the war. This was the nearly 
inevitable outcome of her war experience. Until 1941 
she had looked mainly to Britain for help in time of 
need, but when the direct Japanese threat came to 
Australia, Britain was too heavily involved nearer home 
to be able to do much. It was the United States that 
saved Australia from serious attacks and possible in- 
vasion. 

Australia cannot rely on the United Nations for mil- 
itary protection in the foreseeable future, despite its 
record of effective resistance in Korea. The U.N. inj- 
tervention in Korea was only possible because of an 
unusual cluster of circumstances. The Soviet Union was 
absent from the Security Council at the critical mo- 
ment, and therefore unable to veto. The U.N. Com- 
mission was on the spot, and able to make an immedi- 
ate report from Korea. Formidable American sea, air 
and land forces were within quick call. In any case, 
the Korean campaign was mainly an American effort. 

These are the reasons why the Australian Govern- 
ment is so eager for assurances that in any future danger 
America would again be at its side. Yet there has been 
a feeling that Washington is much more interested in 
the northern than the southern parts of the Pacific. 
Though the defense treaties America has with Japan 
and the Philippines may be similar in form to the 
ANZUS agreement, the maintenance of American bases 
and armed forces in and about beth those countries 
creates direct and strong commitments which do not 
exist in the case of Australia. 

The ANZUS agreement of September 1951 was the 
Australian Government’s first success in its efforts to 
get American guarantees. It was then represented as a 
safeguard against the risks inherent in the peace treaty 
with Japan, which put no restrictions on her rearma- 
ment. But before long it was represented as a safeguard 
against Communist expansion. Yet the Government was 
not really satisfied with ANZUS, for all the public satis- 
faction it expressed at its achievement. The commit- 
ments in ANZUS were notably weak and loose when 


Mr. Ball is Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Melbourne and author of Nationalism and Communism in 
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compared with those in NATO, on which it was os- 
tensibly modelled. Moreover the obligations in ANZUS 
were restricted to resisting attacks on the “metropolitan 
territory,” “island territories,” “armed forces, public ves- 
sels, or aircraft” in the Pacific. This certainly includes 
a good deal, but it does not include any reference to 
the security of the countries of Southeast Asia, or of 
the many islands not belonging to the three parties that 
lie to the north of Australia. Australia has been acutely 
sensitive about the security of these neighboring terri- 
tories since they were used as bases by the Japanese. 

The Manila Conference seemed to offer the prospect 
of a defense pact which would embrace all these terri- 
tories, and would bring in Britain—-whose exclusion 
from ANZUS had greatly embarrassed Australia. And 
if some of the independent Asian countries could be 
induced to join, it would avoid the appearance of a 
Western line-up. 

These were presumably the main considerations which 
led the Australian Government to attach such impor- 
tance to the Manila meeting, It was the first time that 
an Australian Government had been ready to commit 
its armed forces for duty abroad in peacetime. In the 
House of Representatives on August 5, the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Menzies, said: 

“In the past it has been one of the traditions of the 
Australian Government that commitments are not ac- 
cepted in advance; that such matters are for the deter- 
mination of the Government and Parliament if and when 
the event of war occurs. There are sound reasons to ex- 
plain why this should have been the tradition. In the 
two great world wars, Australia had an opportunity to 
decide what she was going to do and enough time to 
assemble, train, equip and despatch armed forces. We 
cannot gamble upon this being our position any longer... . 
It is for these reasons that we have decided that in any 
great defensive organisation of the kind envisaged, we 
must accept military commitments. Honourable members 
will not need to be persuaded by me that for us, a 
democratic nation vitally at risk in these seas, to expect 
our great friends to accept commitments while our own 
attitude remained tentative or conditional, would be ut- 
terly inconsistent with the intelligence, character, and 
record of our country.” 


The Manila Conference hardly created a “great de- 
fensive organization.” Once again the commitments 
made were in striking contrast with those in NATO, 
for despite Mr. Dulles’s urgent requests a few weeks 
earlier for united action in East Asia, America was un- 
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willing to accept commitments any tighter than those 
in ANZUS. The parties agreed to regard any “aggres- 
sion by armed attack in the treaty area” as an act that 
“would endanger its own peace and safety” (Article 
IV). In NATO the parties regard an armed attack as 
“an attack against them all” (Article V), and each 
agrees to take “such action as it deems necessary, includ- 
ing the use of armed force.” There is no reference to 
armed force in either the ANZUS or Manila pacts. At 
Manila the “treaty area” was, however, made much 
more extensive than in ANZUS. It presumably em- 
braces the whole of Southeast Asia and of the South- 
west Pacific, but its northern boundary is at 21 degrees 
30 minutes north Jatitude. It thus excludes Hong Kong, 
no doubt to America’s relief, and Formosa, no doubt to 
Britain’s relief. 

The treaty has one unusual feature. It provides that 
if a government is endangered “in any way other than 
by armed attack,” the members will consult together 
immediately, but they will only act against domestic 
subversion “at the invitation or with the consent of 
the Government concerned” (Article IV). This pro- 
vision for intervention in domestic conflicts has been 
hailed by some commentators as unique, but a similar 
provision was written into America’s defense treaty with 
Japan. Though Laos, Cambodia and Southern Vietnam 
are not members, since this would compromise the neu- 
tral status assigned them at Geneva, they are designated 
as areas which the signatories are concerned to defend. 
The new organization will not establish any joint mili- 
tary command, but will be content with a Council, 
“organized so as to be able to meet at any time” (Ar- 
ticle V). The United States made it clear, in a special 
note, that its military obligations under the pact were 
to be understood as applying only to Communist ag- 
gression, though it would be ready to consult with other 
members if an act of non-Communist aggression were 
to take piace. 

The Australian Government has done its best to con- 
ceal the disappointment that it must surely feel at the 
failure to achieve a more solid agreement. In moving 
the ratification of the treaty in the House of Represen- 
tatives on October 27, Mr. Casey, the Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, described it as “part of a possible policy 
to deter aggression and to stop war breaking out.” He 
went on to state that by covering domestic subversion as 
well as overt aggression the treaty was “a considerable 
advance on agreements of this kind, and it should go 
a long way to ensure that what Communism cannot 
get by armed attack it cannot get by less obvious means.” 
No doubt the Australian Government will persist in 
efforts to extend the membership and increase the 
strength of the new organization. 

Dr. Evatt, the Leader of the Opposition, strongly cri- 
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ticized certain features of the Government’s policy in 
connection with the treaty, rather than the treaty it- 
self. He urged that Australia should not ratify it until 
all the other signatories had done so, and that no Aus- 
tralian troops should be sent abroad except with the ex- 
press approval of Parliament. But there seemed some- 
thing perfunctory about his criticisms, and the Opposi- 
tion as a whole, despite the disquiet of a minority, 
firmly supported the treaty’s principles and voted for 
ratification, without graciousness or enthusiasm, but 
without delay. 

I now propose to set down some considerations to 
which, in my own view, the Australian Government 
fails to give enough importance in its persistent efforts 
to achieve a military security system for Southeast Asia 
that will be firmly underpinned by the United States. 
I should state that my own approach would be shared 
by only a minority of Australians, 

It is very tempting to think that we can draw a line 
on the map of Asia and warn the Communists, “Thus 
far and no farther,” and to convince ourselves that our 
warning will be effective if we can only tighten up our 
military agreements. But I would suggest there are two 
dangers from Communism in Southeast Asia today, the 
lesser and the greater. An act of overt aggression by 
China is unlikely, and therefore the lesser danger. An 
increase in Communist strength inside the non-Commu- 
nist countries is more likely, and hence the greater 
danger. The Manila pact is not likely, on its present 
showing, to be a very effective counter to the military 
danger against which it is mainly designed, and it may 
increase rather than diminish the danger of domestic 
subversion inside whatever defense lines we may draw 
on the map. It may do this by diverting our attention 
from economic and social to military problems, and by 
alienating the sympathies of non-Communist Asians on 
whose attitude the future of the area will ultimately 
depend. 

Any forecast of China’s future foreign policy must 
be mainly conjecture; but it is a reasonable conjecture, 
with a good deal of evidence to support it, that Peking 
will not launch any overt act of territorial aggression 
in the foreseeable future. With the stalemate in Korea 
and the armistice agreements in Indochina, China has 
sealed her land frontiers against anti-Communist powers. 
Three years ago it moved into Tibet to seal its frontier 
against non-Communist India. During the last few 
years China would seem to have had some temptation 
and opportunity to make some threatening moves 
against Burma. Part of the Sino-Burmese frontier has 
been long in dispute; Chinese Nationalist forces that 
had withdrawn into Burma were making a nuisance 
of themselves; and there was a period when the Bur- 
mese Government was hard pressed by its own Com- 
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munist rebels. But Peking scrupulously respected the 
authority and sovereignty of the Burmese Government. 
It was therefore little wonder that efforts to persuade 
Burma to join the Manila pact have been fruitless. 

Even if it be conceded that the risk of Chinese ter- 
ritorial aggression cannot be excluded, it seems doubt- 
ful whether the West could put up a more effective lo- 
calized military resistance to a Communist advance in, 
say, Thailand, than it was able to do in Indochina, ‘To 
the layman it would seem that the military problems, 
and particularly the logistic headaches, would be very 
much the same in both countries, though perhaps greater 
in Thailand. In such a campaign the morale of the 
local inhabitants would tend to decide the military 
issue. Though the Thais are perhaps more contented 
than most peoples in East Asia, it is doubtful whether 
they would make a very formidable military ally. A 
charming and civilized people, they hate warfare, and 
it is questionable whether the ordinary citizens feel any 
deep loyalty to Marshal Pibul’s Government, which is 
in practice a rightist dictatorship. The Government 
depends heavily on rice exports for its revenue, and 
any marked fall in export prices has serious conse- 
quences. Meanwhile Pridi, Pibul’s old rival, has broad- 
cast over the Peking radio telling his “oppressed coun- 
trymen” that before long he will free them from Pibul’s 
“tyranny.” It is hard to believe that the Manila pact 
gives the answer to a problem like this. 

This is not to argue that if Thailand should be at- 
tacked the West should stand idly by. It is simply to 
remind ourselves that for eight awful years the West 
grossly miscalculated the political, racial and military 
realities in Indochina, and to suggest that we should be 
able to calculate more carefully now, before, not after, 
we make commitments that may outrun our resources. 
The first thing needful for us to recognize is that West- 
ern arms alone will never save Asians from Commu- 
nism. If they are to be saved, they must save them- 
selves, and not because of our exhortations, but because 
they want to. If they want Western help, our military 
aid may have a considerable marginal significance, but 
it will not be more than marginal. 


Communists’ Change of Tactics 


I have suggested that the greater danger is that 
Communism will spread inside whatever defense per- 
imeter we may draw on the map. It might seem on 
the surface that Communism has recently suffered 
sharp reverses in Southeast Asia, There has been a 
marked decrease in armed conflict between the Gov- 
ernments and Communist-led rebellions in Burma, Ma- 
laya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. It would be a mis- 
take to infer from this that the Communists are in re- 
treat. It seems more likely that they found violent 
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methods were too costly, and that they alienated the 
sympathies of the masses, and have accordingly decided 
to reorganize their campaigns on a broader political 
base. 


This regional change of tactics would seem also to 
reflect a world-wide change in the conflict between 
Communism and the Western democracies. There are 
good grounds for assuming that since the Nineteenth 
Party Congress of October 1952, and especially since 
Stalin’s death, the Soviet Union has resolved to try to 
avoid any massive military collision with the West. 
There is the fear that a third world war with the hy- 
drogen bomb would mean mutual obliteration. The 
Soviet leaders, and the Chinese too, may well feel that 
they can steadily surpass the capitalist world in eco- 
nomic achievements, and thereby attract economically 
backward countries. It certainly seems that the Com- 
munists have now decided to fight the battle for South- 
east Asia mainly on the economic, political, and psycho- 
logical fronts. 


The circumstances appear favorable for their cam- 
paign, unless the West does something quickly to change — 
them. Statistics about the economies of East Asia are 
inadequate and often unreliable, but on the basis of 
the annual reports of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East and other reasonably cautious 
studies it is possible to discern certain trends. In the 
ECAFE region as a whole the increase in food produc- 
tion is not keeping pace with the increase of population, 
so that apart from uncertain imports from outside the 
area the food supply per person is rather less than be- 
fore the war. It seems likely that the immense gap be- 
tween the living standards of the non-Communist coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia and the high income Western 
countries is steadily widening, But meanwhile the over- 
all rate of economic growth in the Communist world 
seems to be higher than in the non-Communist world.' 
In some backward areas under Communist control eco- 
nomic achievements seem more impressive than those 
in comparable non-Communist areas. In Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia, for example, it seems that there has been a 
ten-fold increase in industrial production in ten years, 
and that this has been achieved without any lowering 
of living standards? In a recent notable article, Mr. 
Averell Harriman has noted the striking contrast be- 
tween the rates of economic growth in the “Sovict 
satellites” and in the underdeveloped countries of “the 
free world.” “To many of the proud and aspiring 
peoples of non-Communist Asia and other underde- 

1 See Peter Wiles, “The Soviet Economy Outfaces the 
West,” Foreign Affairs, July 1953. 

2 See Eugene Staley, The Future of Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries, New York, 1954. 
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veloped areas who are seeking national growth and 
strength, the industrial accomplishments of the Com- 
munist world seem like a miracle.’”* 

This is a situation which the West cannot meet simply 
by bigger and better military pacts. It would be wrong, 
of course, to infer that Western leaders ignore the needs 
of Southeast Asia for economic and technical help. 
Here in Australia Mr. Casey has repeatedly emphasized 
the need for positive economic action to go hand in 
hand with increased military preparations. ‘““The most 
serious error we could commit,” he told the House of 
Representatives when speaking on the need for a Se- 
curity Pact, “would be to believe that the vital prob- 
lem of Asia can be solved by military means alone, and 
to neglect the psychological and economic aspects of the 
problem.” Yet the West’s economic policies in East Asia 
fall short in fundamental ways. Its expenditure on eco- 
nomic and technical aid is so small as to be almost trivial 
in comparison with its military expenditure in the same 
area, Recent years have seen a marked trend in the 
United States to end or reduce economic aid to Asia 
that does not directly serve military purposes.‘ 

Moreover the existing economic and technical aid 
programs, including the Colombo Plan, good as they are, 
fail to deal with one of the most critical economic dif- 
ficulties in Southeast Asia. A country can only carry 
out a successful economic plan in a framework of 
reasonable economic stability. If the national income 
is subject to extreme and unpredictable fluctuations, 
planning becomes impossible. In many parts of South- 
east Asia the economy depends on two or three key 
exports, such as rubber and tin. An assured and stable 
price for such products would be worth many Colombo 
Plans. If, by concerted and determined international 
action, it were possible to ensure stable export incomes 
for the countries of Southeast Asia, this would do 
more than any defense pact to reduce the danger of 
Communist expansion. Some efforts have been made 
in this direction in the last year, particularly in rela- 
tion to tin prices, but the efforts are still hesitant and 
inadequate, 

Because of Australia’s geographical situation, it is im- 
portant that she should pay careful attention to the 
policies of her Asian neighbors. India, Burma and Indo- 
nesia have not only refused to join the Manila pact 
but are strongly opposed to the assumptions on which 

3 “Leadership in World Affairs,” Foreign Affairs, January 
1954, p. 531. 

4 A possible change is perhaps indicated in the recent 
proposal of Mr. Harold Stassen suggesting a greatly expanded 
U.S. aid program for Asia, but it remains to be seen how 
far this will win Congressional approval.—-Eprror 


it is based. Mr. Nehru’s opposition has been emphatic 
and sustained. India’s official view of the pact was 
pithily summarized in the leading article of the Over- 
seas Hindustan Times of September 16: 


“Since India, Burma and Indonesia, inhabited by 500 
million people, are opposed to it, it is not clear how 
the signatories propose to ‘protect’ these areas in spite of 
the wishes of the population. To thrust protection on 
those who do not want it is a direct repudiation of the 
principles of sovereignty of nations and self determination 
to which signatories pay lip service.” 

The Australian Government often expresses its desire 
for the friendship of its northern neighbors, and _ is 
wholly sincere in doing so, But these expressions, to- 
gether with the more practical gesture it is making un- 
der the Colombo Plan, are hardly enough to win the 
full confidence of the independent nations of Southeast 
Asia. For on certain other issues on which its neighbors 
are specially sensitive, Australian governments have felt 
bound to take what these neighbors regard as a hostile 
European line. The immigration policy is, of course, 
the most emphatic assertion that Australians belong to 
Europe, not to Asia, despite the facts of geography. 
Australia has gone further than any other country, ex- 
cept South Africa, in denying the right of the United 
Nations even to discuss the position of Indians in South 
Africa, on the ground that even to discuss is to inter- 
vene. At least over the last four years, when racial or 
colonial issues have been raised in the United Nations 
by the Asian or Arab bloc, Australia has stood con- 
sistently with the European colonial powers. The Gov- 
ernment is almost belligerently opposed to the transfer 
of West New Guinea to Indonesia—-indeed it is rather 
strange that there was no suggestion that Holland 
should join SEATO. 

It may be that some of these actions were demanded 
by Australia’s national interests, but it would seem un- 
wise for her to antagonize her neighbors if she can 
avoid doing so without clearly endangering her own 
security. We do not know how many Europeans there 
will be in East Asia in a hundred years’ time, but we 
can be sure there will be many Asians there. Against 
whatever advantages membership in the Manila pact 
brings Australia, she should count the disadvantage that 
it tends to divide her from her nearest neighbors. 


I do not wish to suggest that defense planning should 
be abandoned in Southeast Asia, but to urge that it 
should be related more carefully to economic and polit- 
ical realities. The security of the West can best be 
achieved, not by negative military measures to allay 
Western fears, but by positive economic and _ political 
measures to meet Asia’s needs. 
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Thailand's Bureaucracy and the 
Threat of Communist Subversion 


BY JOHN KERRY KING 


O* Two occasions during 1953 the Viet Minh 
forces invaded the weak and relatively defenseless 
state of Laos on the northern border of Thailand. 
Early in 1954 the Viet Minh forces captured and, for 
a time, held Thakhek on the Laotian bank of the Me- 
kong River facing Thai territory. After the capture of 
Thakhek, the Communist forces turned south and in- 
vaded Thailand’s neighbor to the east, the Kingdom 
of Cambodia. 

The unexpectedness of the Viet Minh attack and the 
ease with which its forces reached the border of Thai- 
land understandably caused considerabie alarm in the 
Thai capital. Field Marshal Pibul Soaggram’s govern- 
ment declared a state of emergency in the northern and 
northeastern provinces of Thailand, closed the northern 
and eastern frontiers, and on June 3, 1954, appealed to 
the United Nations to send an observation team to pa- 
trol the sensitive Thai border regions and report any 
illegal Communist troop movements in that area. The 
Soviet Union vetoed the request in the Security Council. 

The possibility of a Communist invasion of Thai- 
land, which the Thai government believed to be im- 
minent during 1953 and part of 1954, seemed to de- 
crease after the Geneva Conference in July and the 
signing of the Manila Pact in September of 1954, But 
the Thai government is aware that the threat to Thai- 
land is more than that of military invasion. Infiltration 
and subversion are continuing problems which may as- 
sume larger proportions in the near future. 

One source of anxiety to Thailand and a potential 
vehicle for Communist subversion is a Vietnamese refu- 
gee group, estimated at 50,000, located on the Thai 
bank of the Mekong River adjacent to Laotian terri- 
tory and within easy reach of Viet Minh agents. Most 
of the refugees in Thailand fled from their homes in 
World War II or during the subsequent fighting against 
the Viet Minh, as members of various “Issarak” (“Re- 
sistance”) movements which were, or became later, sup- 
porters of Ho Chi Minh’s forces, Many of the Viet- 
namese refugees in Thailand smuggled supplies and in- 
telligence to Viet Minh groups operating in Laos and 
Cambodia and carried on Communist agitation with 
some effect in the depressed and restless northeastern 


Mr. King is Assistant Professor of Foreign Affairs at the 
University of Virginia and a research fellow at the Council 
on Foreign Relations working on a study of United States 
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provinces of Thailand. During 1953 the Thai govern- 
ment resettled 1,500 of the more troublesome Viet- 
namese in central Thailand. After the Geneva Confer- 
ence, the Thai government began making arrangements 
to move all but a few of them to South Viet Nam. 
Most of the refugees, however, prefer to stay where 
they are or to be moved back to their origina! homes 
in North Viet Nam." 

But the greatest potential threat to the security of 
Thailand has its roots in Communist China, On Jan- 
uary 31, 1953, the Chinese Communists announced the 
formation of a “Thai Autonomous People’s Govern- 
ment” in southern Yunnan province. The announce- 
ment indicated that three years preparatory work had 
preceded the inauguration of the “Thai Government” 
in Yunnan and that the regime was inspired and di- 
rected by the Chinese Communists. The announcement 
also suggested that the Thai Autonomous People’s Gov- 
ernment might be intended as more than an internal 
administrative unit in Yunnan. The announcement 
stated in part: “At the inaugural ceremony the Chair- 
man ‘and the council members pledged that they would 
learn from the Han Chinese and the example of the 
Han Chinese cadres to guide the Thai people to help 
other national minorities to implement area autonomy, 
(and) make concerted efforts to smash the sabotage ac- 
tivities of the American imperialists. . . .”* 

The significance of the announcement from Peking 
is more ominous when viewed in relation to other fac- 
tors. The area embraced by the new “Thai Autono- 
mous People’s Government” in southern Yunnan is 
adjacent to the borders of Laos, Burma, and Thailand. 
Ethnically, the people of Thailand, southern Yunnan, 
and the adjacent border regions of Laos and Burma 
are closely related. For years, people and goods have 
moved across these borders and, because of the wildness 
of the terrain, with a minimum of official interference. 
At the Geneva Conference, the Communists insisted on 
the establishment of a number of Viet Minh enclaves 
in Laos and Cambodia. The Cambodian delegation 
successfully resisted these demands, but Laos did not 
fare as well, the Geneva Agreements providing for a 
Viet Minh enclave in northern Laos along the southern 
Yunnan border. 


1 See New York Times, October 7, 1954. 
2 Edwin F. Stanton, “Spotlight on Thailand,” Foreign Af- 
fairs, October 1954, pp. 18-19. 
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A further clue to Chinese activity is the presence in 
China of Pridi Panomyong, the former Prime Minister 
of Thailand, deposed in the 1947 coup d’état. After 
that coup Pridi fled Thailand, appearing first in Singa- 
pore, later in Communist China, where he was joined 
in time by a number of Thai followers. Many people 
in Thailand believe that Pridi may have gone over to 
the Communists in the belief that they provided the 
best avenue for his return to power in Thailand. From 
Communist China, Pridi has appealed to the people 
of Thailand to unite to overthrow the Pibul govern- 
ment, It is also generally thought in Bangkok that 
Pridi is being groomed by the Communists for leader- 
ship of a movement to embrace, under the Thai Au- 
tonomous People’s Government, the ethnic Thai people 
of southern Yunnan, Thailand, Laos, and Burma. 

Such a scheme would fit the now familiar Commu- 
nist pattern of infiltration, subversion and “national lib- 
eration.” The Vietnamese minority in Thailand may 
easily provide the Communists with a medium for agi- 
tation, a source of intelligence, and an excuse to 
charge the government of Thailand with the persecu- 
tion of minorities.’ Out of the two to three million 
Chinese in‘ Thailand* the Communists could well or- 
ganize a potential fifth column apparatus of great im- 
portance. The combination of the Thai Autonomous 
People’s Government with the lure of a “greater Thai- 
land” and of the once popular and still influential 
Pridi as a rallying point provides the Communists with 
a nucleus for a “national liberation” political move- 
ment. Southern Yunnan provides a Chinese base where 
an ethnic Thai “National Thai People’s Liberation 
Army” could be organized, trained and equipped. But 
“3 On November 3, 1954, the Viet Minh radio broadcast- 
ing from Hanoi reported that the Thai government had 
cancelled its order to evacuate the Vietnamese nationals from 
Thai territory and issued another order requiring them to re- 
settle, within a short time, in provinces fixed by the Thai 
government. The broadcast stated that the conditions created 
by the Thai order “go against the friendly spirit existing be- 
tween the Vietnamese and the Thai peoples” and that the 
Vietnamese nationals in Thai territory “have always respected 
the laws of the country and have adopted an attitude that 
could not be more amicable toward the Thai people.” The 
tone and content of the Vict Minh broadcast suggest that 
the issue of the Vietnamese refugees in Thailand will not be 
forgotten. 

4 Estimates of the number of Chinese in Thailand vary 
greatly. Some objective observers believe there are consider- 
ably less than three million Chinese in Thailand, and they 
emphasize the difficulty of accurately identifying the over- 
seas Chinese, because of mixed marriages, and the fact that 
many people of Chinese blood in Thailand consider them- 
selves Thai citizens. Victor Purcell, in The Chinese in South- 
east Asia (1951), after reviewing various estimates, hazarded 
a figure of 2.5 millions. In recent years three million has 
been a most frequently quoted estimate for “ethnic” Chinese. 
In any case, they certainly make up a sizable and very im- 
portant minority group in Thailand. 
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it is likely that the first Communist step in Thailand 
will be an intensified effort to infiltrate and subvert 
key groups and institutions in Thai society. Then the 
Communists can probe the social and political struc- 
ture of Thailand for soft spots and promising institu- 
tions, singling out special groups for special efforts. 

In Thailand, control of the military and police forces 
is the basis of political strength, and Communist efforts 
to win them over may be expected to increase. But 
there are other groups or institutions in Thailand which 
may be especially inviting targets, given the Commu- 
nist tactic of “national liberation.” Three such poten- 
tially important groups exist—the Buddhist priesthood, 
the masses, and the bureaucracy. 

Numbering over 200,000, the Buddhist priesthood is 
a highly influential and respected segment of Thai so- 
ciety. It is an obvious target for Communist efforts in 
Thailand, but the conversion of the Buddhist priesthood 
to Communism would be a difficult task. Historically, 
the Buddhist priests save been apolitical; it would be 
greatly out of character for them to become active 
Communist workers in any significant numbers. 

The Thai people are often said to be noted for their 
general political apathy.* Thailand possesses a number 
of political and economic characteristics which render 
ihe Thai population less vulnerable to Communism 
than is the case with populations of some neighboring 
countries. For example, Thailand has no colonial his- 
tory. Consequently, the national psychology is rela- 
tively free from exaggerated nationalism and from ag- 
gressive complexes growing out of generations of rele- 
gation to inferior status. The Thai people do not har- 
bor deep hatred or suspicion of the West. 

Another characteristic, advantageous to Thailand and 
unique in Southeast Asia, is the relative economic well- 
being of the population. At present, the country does 
not suffer from population pressure. Thailand pro- 
duces an annual rice surplus of 1.5 to 2 million tons; 
there is none of the hunger or extreme poverty so 
common elsewhere in Asia. The land tenure and owner- 
ship pattern does not give rise to a large dispossessed 
and disgruntled group of farmers. There has never 
been a popular uprising in the history of the country. 
Furthermore, Thailand has a politico-military and an 


5 This statement may call for some qualification. Socio- 
logical research in the rural areas may reveal that the people 
are less politica.'y apathetic than the government seems to 
believe. For example see Lauriston Sharp, “Peasants and Poli- 
tics in Thailand,” Far Eastern Survey, September 13, 1950. 

6 The population of Thailand in 1952 was estimated to 
by 19,192,000, including the Chinese minority. The first de- 
tailed census was taken in 1904, covering 12 of the 20 
provinces. Estimates based on the 1904 census suggested a 
total population of about 6,686,000, including 10 percent 
Chinese. The population increase during the last 50 years 
has thus been considerable. 
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intellectual class, without counterpart elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia, and these lend an element of national 
stability despite the considerable internal factionalism. 
The usual bases for the popular appeal of Communism 
common in Southeast Asia are not found in Thailand, 
but this is hardly reason enough to prevent the Com- 
munists from attempting to organize subversive groups 
among the people. 

The bureaucracy is the third source of potential po- 
litical strength in Thailand. Here, it is suggested, lies 
a target more likely to be singled out for special Com- 
munist efforts of infiltration and subversion than any 
other because the Thai bureaucracy could provide a 
ready apparatus for Communist control of the country- 
side. The bureaucracy represents a large part of Thai- 
land’s articulate “public opinion,” and it has certain 
grievances upon which the Communists could work. 
What are the characteristics of the Thai bureaucracy, 
wherein lie the sources of some bureaucratic discontent 
and how could the Communists use the bureaucracy 
in a “national liberation” struggle? 

Unarmed and scattered throughout the country, the 
Thai bureaucracy could not itself bring sufficient force 
to bear in Bangkok to precipitate a coup. Nor could 
it effect a change of government by virtue of its spe- 
cial influence over the people. Its value to the Com- 
munist cause would be in serving as a medium for dis- 
semination of Communist doctrines and for spreading 
dissension among the Thai people. The bureaucracy 
constitutes a large part of the limited Thai intellectual 
class, thus obviously offering a more promising objec- 
tive to the Communists than the apathetic peasant 
class. The traditional prestige of the civil servant in 
the eyes of the people increases the potential influence 
of the bureaucracy on the attitudes and, possibly, the 
conduct of the masses. 

It is not suggested here that the bureaucracy is dis- 
loyal or a weak element in Thailand's resistance to Com- 
‘munism. On the contrary, the Thai bureaucracy has a 
long, proud tradition. Precisely because of its special 
role in Thai society and government, however, it seems 
very likely the Communists will single it out for special 
attention in any infiltration and subversion program. 

Thailand’s bureaucracy is reasonably efficient and 
democratic in both personnel practices and basic ad- 
ministrative motivation, Thailand has borrowed gener- 
ously from Western administrative theory and practice 
but the borrowing has been voluntary, and the admin- 
istrative system thus does not suffer from the difficul- 
ties of alien administrative concepts and methods im- 
posed by colonial edict. The organization of the Thai 
bureaucracy is a blend of adaptations from the West 
and practices rooted deeply in Thai history and tradi- 
tion. 
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Four characteristics of the Thai administrative sys- 
tem of special significance are a heritage from the days 
of the absolute monarchy. They are: (1) the territorial 
organization of the administrative system; (2) the 
“habit of obedience” within the bureaucracy and be- 
tween the bureaucracy and the public; (3) the tradi- 
tion of prestige associated with the civil servant; and 
(4) the concentration of decision-making authority. 

The largest territorial unit in the Thai administra- 
tive system, the paak (region), is essentially the same 
as the monthon (circle) established during the monar- 
chy. There are nine paak in the Kingdom, each admin- 
istered by a Governor, who is usually a political ap- 
pointee, responsible to the Minister of Interior. Most 
of the paak Governors today are military men rather 
than members of the Royal Family or independent 
chiefs paying tribute to Bangkok, as was the practice 
in earlier years. Under the absolute monarchy, a con- 
siderable measure of local autonomy was accorded the 
regional governors, but since 1934 the tendency has 
been toward increased centralization. 

The next largest territorial units are the seventy-one 
changwad (provinces), The changwad Governors are 
career civil servants responsible to the paak Governors 
and to the Minister of Interior. 

The amphur or district (there are about 400 of them) 
is under the administration of a career civil servant, 
the Nai Amphur, who in his area is the embodiment of 
nearly everything which means government to the or- 
dinary citizen. He is the chief local magistrate, admin- 
istrative officer, tax collector, license issuer, record 
keeper, and ceremonial head. The Nai Amphur is the 
real point of contact between the central government 
in Bangkok and the largest part of the Thai citizenry. 
He is assisted by an Amphur Council made up of offi- 
cers assigned to the amphur from various ministries of 
the central government, i 

Within the amphur are communes, each headed by 
a kamnan. The kamnan is elected by the village head- 
men, subject to approval by the central government. In 
theory, he is the representative of his commune, but he 
carries out certain government functions, such as land 
survey and tax collection, and he serves as a link in 
the chain of administration and command between 
Bangkok and the people. Within the commune are the 
villages, each under a headman, the Poo Yai Ban, se- 
lected by popular election subject to approval of the 
central government. The headman is answerable for 
the well-being and proper conduct of his village. 

The Poo Yai Ban and kamnan are especially signifi- 
cant since they largely dictate the votes and conduct 
of the villagers, providing an effective medium of con- 
trol for the central government. The country people 
are easily persuaded to follow the political leadership 
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of a village headman because of the elementary nature 
of their education, their general political immaturity 
and apathy. 

Before the 1932 coup, the Kings of Siam were au- 
tocratic rulers. The power of the King, through his 
agents and officials, reached into the smallest village. 
Under the absolute monarchy the habit of obedience to 
authority was firmly ingrained in the Thai people. 

Within the administrative service, the higher ranking 
officials were usually higher ranking members of the 
Royal Family. Obedience not only was a matter of civil 
regulation but also was a manifestation of respect for 
royalty and of loyalty to the King. The monarchical in- 
stitution, veneration and loyalty to the King were, as 
they are today, essential ingredients of Siamese culture. 


The Prestige of Bureaucracy 


In the twenty-three years since the establishment of 
the constitutional regime, neither the habit of obedience, 
so carefully built up and maintained through genera- 
tions of absolute rule from the Grand Palace in Bang. 
kok, nor the respect for superior authority and rank, 
has disappeared. 

Closely allied to the habit of obedience is the pres- 
tige traditionally attached to the Thai bureaucracy. It 
serves both to attract men to the service of the King 
and to lend greater authority to their administrative 
regulation. Public servants of Thailand are called ka- 
raj-kar, meaning “those who serve the King’s business” 
or “the King’s men.” Within the royalist framework of 
Siamese society, this title carries great prestige. 

Royal policy strengthened “prestige” of the publi: 
servants within the hierarchy of the bureaucracy as wel! 
as between the bureaucracy and the public by the prac- 
tice of granting titles to members of the public service 
Such titles were highly prized as personal marks of 
Royal appreciation, and titled public servants were 
shown the greatest deference by those of lower rank 
and the general public. The system served to maintain 
discipline within the bureaucracy, to tie the bureauc- 
racy closer to the monarchy and to insure the highest 
respect for the bureaucracy by the populace. 

After the 1932 coup, the new government discon- 
tinued the practice of granting titles to the members 
of the bureaucracy but the tradition of prestige of the 
public servant, and even of the left-over titles, remains 

The Kings of Siam, prior to the 1932 coup, tradi- 
tionally ruled by Royal Decree and retained a grea’ 
deal of the decision-making authority for themselves. 
Advisors and cabinet ministers were introduced at an 
early date but, as King Chulalongkorn recorded in his 
diaries, the King seldom found his advisers or ministers 
holding opinions different from his own. 
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Within a limited area of responsibility the cabinet 
ministers tended to become the focal points for de- 
cision-making. Under the monarchy and under the con- 
stitutional regime since 1932, the tendency of all but 
the highest ranking public servants to avoid the respon- 
sibility of decision-making has continued. Many ques- 
tions of detail or minor importance find their way up 
through the chain of command for decision by minis- 
try chiefs or by the cabinet. The emphasis on decision 
from above and obedience from below has created a 
“vertically minded” bureaucratic tradition that has re- 
mained strong. Only the center of highest authority has 
shifted, from the King and his advisors to the Prime 
Minister and his Council of Ministers 

Although the Thai administrative bureaucracy has a 
history of political neutrality and loyalty to the central 
government, regardless of the composition of the gov- 
ernment, there are pressures and sources of discontent 
today which may possibly be exploited by the Commu- 
nists. These pressures may be classified as practical, po- 
liticg], and ideological. 

Although the civil service of Thailand has supported 
the principles of reasonable pay, job security, and pen- 
sions, its practice has not, in fact, measured up to 
theory. In the immediate post-war period, especially 
when inflation and skyrocketing costs of living hit 
Thailand, the civil servant experienced real hardship 
and privation. His alternatives were either corruption 
or taking outside employment in order to maintain a 
minimum standard of living. The extreme conditions 
which encouraged corruption in the bureaucracy have 
now passed, and in recent years the government has 
made efforts to improve the conditions of the civil serv- 
ice. But the experience of an era of corruption ha: 
had a demoralizing effect, especially when the civil 
servant compares his economic plight today with thot 
of many men in political and military posts. The con- 
trast in economic status between the regular bureauc- 
racy and the political in-group provides a source of 
continuing dissatisfaction, 

Historically, dating far back into the days of the 
monarchy, there existed in Thailand a type of internal 
mercantilism in which the countryside was considered 
to exist for the benefit and aggrandizement of the cap‘ 
tal. Tribute, taxes, and levies paid by the provinces 
seldom found their way back to the provinces in the 
form of public improvements. The Thai provinces are 
still neglected by the central government, and tod» 
this grievance is a source of acute dissension in the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Not all the members of the bureaucracy, stationed in 
the changwad and amphur, always associate themselves 
with the plight of the local people. In some cases the 
civil servant, educated in Bangkok, directed from Bang- 
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kok, and looking to the capital for promotion, transfer, 
and directives, seeks mainly to please the Ministry of 
Interior. Nevertheless, the legitimate complaints of the 
local citizenry are not entirely lost on the bureaucrat. 
Many provincial officials, however, do resent the fac’ 
that so little locally collected revenue or foreign a’ 
seems to find its way into the provinces in the form 
of improved roads, electric power, hospitals and schools 
to make life as comfortable as it is in Bangkok. 

Signs of political stress appear in the relations be- 
tween the bureaucracy and the central government. 
Here it is necessary to recall the character of internal 
politics in Thailand. The 1932 coup, which brought in 
the era of the constitutional monarch, was conceived 
and organized by a small group of civilian intellectuals 
and military leaders. Political and economic opportun- 
ism undoubtedly animated many of the coup leaders, 
but ideological motives played their part as well. Soon 
after the 1932 coup, the military-civilian coalition split 
and the two factions fell to fighting one another for 
dominance. The history of Thai politics from 1932 
up to the coup of 1947 can be written, in part, in 
terms of a struggle for powe? between the two groups: 
and this struggle is often epitomized in the power rivalry 
between the two men, Pridi and Pibul, the leaders of 
the civilian and military groups, respectively. 

Since the unsuccessful coup of 1949 the picture has 
changed, In 1949 the military faction gained complete 
control and proceeded to disperse or immobilize nearly 
all effective civilian opposition. 

Throughout the twenty-year struggle between the 
military and civilian factions for internal political power, 
there has been much sympathy among the civil service 
people for the civilian faction. Also, many of Thailand’s 
provincial civil servants were trained and entered pub- 
lic service during the first six years of the constitutional 
period under the tutelage and leadership of Pridi. This 
fact does not necessarily make them Pridi sympathizers 
today or in any sense disloyal to the Thai government. 
But when the grip of the military on the government 
and economy of Thailand tightens, as it has today, 
many of the bureaucrats feel under increased pressure 
to foresake their political neutrality. 

The primary source of ideological stress between the 
government and the bureaucracy grows out of the more 
liberal orientation of the civilian-bureaucrats. The dem- 
ocratic aspects of the 1932 coup were taken seriously 
by large numbers of the bureaucracy. The ideas of rep- 
resentative government, free elections, and democratic 
progress were well received. But during the period of 
the war and since 1949, with the military group in con- 
trol of the government, democratic practices have not 
advanced, elections have not become more meaningful, 
and military nepotism has grown. Political parties have 
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been outlawed, and the effectiveness of the opposition, 
even a loyal opposition, is of necessity very limited. It is 
difficult to believe that the bureaucrats will perpetually 
separate their role as “servants of the King’s business” 
from their position as a large part of Thailand's “middle 
class and public opinion.” 


The government is not blind to these conditions. Re- 
cently, Prime Minister Pibul wisely inaugurated a pro- 
gram designed to win fuller support of the provincial 
bureaucrats. As early as 1952, he started inviting large 
numbers of provincial administrators to Bangkok for 
four and five day conferences to point up the impor- 
tance of the administrative machinery and acquaint the 
provincial officers with the plans and programs of the 
government. These meetings, urgently needed to over- 
come the feeling of isolation and neglect common in 
provincial officers, have had a salutary effect on the 
morale, loyalty and efficiency of the administrators, Of- 
ficials of questionable loyalty down to the Nai Amphur 
level, especially in the Kra Isthmus and the northeast 
where Pridi’s influence has been strong, have been 
transferred or removed from office. Beginning in 1954, 
in order to overcome bureaucratic susceptibility to Com- 
munism because of ignorance or misunderstanding, psy- 
chological warfare seminars were inaugurated for offi- 
cers of the military, police, and civil service down to 
the Poo Yai Ban level. The purpose of these seminars 
is to acquaint the officials with the nature, methods, 
and objectives of Communism so as to better prepare 
them to recognize and counter Communist subversion 
and infiltration, 

The contribution which the United States can make 
to Thailand’s preparations to meet intensified Commu- 
nist efforts of infiltration and subversion can be a’ 
most marginal. The initiative and substantive measures 
must come from the Thai people and government. The 
United States can encourage Thailand’s efforts, provide 
economic aid, technical assistance and some facilities.. 
Already the United States has made contributions to 
the common effort through the MSA, FOA and MAAG 
programs in Thailand. It is reported that efforts are 
now also being made to establish public administration 
training centers at the two leading Thai universities in 
cooperation with American universities. 

Of course, it can be expected that any American elf- 
fort to help Thailand prepare herself to meet Commu- 
nist efforts to take over the country will be greeted 
from the Communist side with intensified charges of 
imperialism and American domination. Such propa- 
ganda is already evident. American officials will need 
to be alert to the damage which such charges may 
do, if not effectively refuted, to American relations 


with the Thai people. 
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Japan's New Education Laws 


BY CECIL CARTER BRETT 


The propaganda tactics of the left-wing Japan 
Teachers’ Union have provided the occasion for the 
passage of two repressive pieces of legislation. The Diet 
in June this year passed two “education neutrality laws” 
which have as their declared aim the elimination of 
“biased political education” in schools. The laws must 
be considered repressive because they deprive a sub- 


stantial number of citizens of their political liberties.’ 


What is more significant, the 530,000 people affected 
are the teachers of Japan’s public schools. These people 
now disqualified from participation in the nation’s po- 
litical life constitute a considerable portion of the edu- 
cated or “intellectual” element of Japanese society 
from which leadership in public affairs is ordinarily 
expected. 

Recent events have placed the Yoshida government 
in the anomalous position of carrying out a rearma- 
ment program and at the same time defending a peace 
Constitution. The Japanese government has thus be- 
come an obvious target for the Soviet “peace offen- 
sive”, a situation which has been exploited to the full 
by Communist and left-wing elements. Conspicuous in 
this anti-government, anti-American “peace” move- 
ment has been the powerful Japan Teachers’ Union, 
Nikkyoso, composed of teachers mainly in elementary 
and lower secondary schools. It has a membership of 
over 500,000 and is the largest union in Japan. It is 
one of the most radical unions and is considered by 
some Japanese leaders, including the Minister of Edu- 
cation, to be under strong Communist influence. Its 
Yentral Executive Committee is often spoken of as 
“the red crest of the white crane”. In a variety of ways 
the union has supported or directly sponsored publica- 
tions, motion picture films and other propaganda the 
intent of which is clearly to discredit the government's 
policy regarding mutual security commitments and to 
foster anti-government and anti-American feeling.’ 
Mr. Brett teaches political science at the International Chris- 
tian University in Tokyo. 

"1 Examples of motion pictures sponsored by the union are 
the recent productions, “Hiroshima” and “Children of the 
Atom Bomb” which depict the horrors of atomic warfare, 
“Children of Mixed Blood” which deals with abandoned 
“G.I. babies”, and “Red Line Base”, a film portraying sor- 
did and immoral conditions in a Japanese community ad- 
joining an American army camp. A 345 page _ best-seller, 
“Military Base Japan,” was produced in 1953 by a group 
of left-wing authors based on materials gathered by Teachers’ 
Union committees throughout the nation. For a carefully 
documented account of the propaganda activities of the 
Teachers’ Union see Richard L-G. Deverall, The Great Se- 


duction, Tokyo, 1953. 
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The Teachers’ Union has been criticized most se- 
verely in connection with alleged political indoctrina- 
tion in schools.? It was against this aspect of the union’s 
activities that the government directed its main attack 
when it sponsored ‘the education bills in the Diet last 
spring. The intent of the measures is clearly to sever 
the school teachers from the influence of the Teachers’ 
Union and its parent organization, the General Council 
of Trade Unions.* 

The first of the two laws places restrictions upon 
the political activities of teachers. Restrictions apply to 
acts committed both during and after duty hours. Vir- 
tually it amounts to the prohibition of all political acts 
with the exception of voting in public elections. Spe- 
cifically, the law is an amendment to the Special Edu- 
cation Public Service Law of 1949.4 The essence of the 
amending law is the insertion of a new paragraph (Ar- 
ticle 21-3) headed, “To Restrict Political Activities of 
Teachers in Public Schools.” The new paragraph pro- 
vides that teachers in public schools will henceforth be 
subject to the same legal restrictions in political activi- 
ties as teachers in schools coming under national juris- 
diction. Public school teachers henceforth are to be 
subject to the National Public Service Law.® 

This means in effect that the regulations forbidding 
political activity by administrative personnel of the 
national government are now extended to teachers.® 


2 The methods of the Sovict-inspired “peace offensive” 
may be illustrated in the union’s advice to teachers to “foster 
students to aspire for truth and peace in accordance with 
the new Constitution” and “to safeguard education from 
the resurgence of fascism through rearmament.’’ Quoted from 
statement by Takeshi Kobayashi, chairman of the Japan 
Teachers’ Union Central Executive Committee, Mainichi, 
February 3, 1954. 

3 The General Council of Trade Unions, Sohyo, is the 
largest of Japan’s labor federations. While it gives support 
to the three Socialist parties (Left-Socialist, Right-Socialist 
and Farmer-Socialist), it appears to be more leftist than those 
parties. In its foreign policy pronouncements, for example, 
Sohyo has advocated opposition to the United States and 
support of the “peace force,” that is to say, the Sovict Union 
and its allies. Officially, however, Sohyo is opposed to Com- 
munism. 

4 Law to amend parts of the Special Education Public 
Service Law, Diet Law No. 156, June 3, 1954. 

5 Law No, 120, November 12, 1948. Teachers in nationally 
operated schools and universities have been subject to this 
law since 1948. The relevant provision is Article 102, Paras. 
1-3. 

6 The specific prohibitions are enumerated in Jinji-in 
Kisoku (National Personnel Authority Regulations) 14-7, Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, issued under authority of the National Pub- 
lic Service Law, Article 102. 
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Thus the political neutrality of teachers as well as of 
national civil servants is required by law.’ The pro- 
hibitions refer to acts committed for a political pur- 
pose. “Political purpose” is ~defined as support of or 
opposition to a candidate in a public election or support 
of a political party or association or a specific cabinet. 
It also includes intent to influence administrative policy 
or to interfere with the execution of official policy. “Po- 
litical purpose” may also mean support of or opposi- 
tion to petitions for repeal of laws, recall of public of- 
ficials or dissolution of a legislature. The sixteen pro- 
hibited “political acts” include giving and receiving 
contributions, participating in organizing a political 
party, becoming an officer or adviser of a political 
party or association, dissuading others from becoming 
members of a political party, taking part in demon- 
strations, making public speeches, publishing signed or 
unsigned statements, participating in stage plays, mak- 
ing or distributing flags, armbands or other parapher- 
nalia. 

The position of the public school teacher now under 
the national regulation differs in one respect from 
that of the civil servant. The penalty for violation is 
less severe. National civil servants who violate the neu- 
trality provision are subject to imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three years or to fine not exceeding 100,000 
yen.* In the case of public school teachers guilty of 
violation, administrative punishment is to be applied, 
taking the form of admonition, salary reduction, sus- 
pension or dismissal.® 

The second of the new education laws concerns the 
regulation of teachers’ associations. It is entitled “The 
Temporary Law to Insure Observance of Political Neu- 
trality in Compulsory Education Schools”.'® The pre- 
amble states that this law “aims at protecting educa- 
tion in compulsory education schools from the unjust 
effect and control of party power by establishing poli- 
tical neutrality in compulsory education and by pro- 
-' Before, the passage of the present amendment teachers 
in public schools (elementary, lower and upper secondary 
schools) were regulated with respect to political activities by 
the Special Law for Education Public Service Personnel, Ar- 
ticle 11. This provision made public school teachers subject to 
the same restrictions applying to personnel in local government 
units (prefectural, city, town and village) by making them 
amenable to Article 36 of the Local Public Service Law. Un- 
der this article an employee in a local government unit is 
forbidden to engage in political activities relating to the local 
entity in which he is employed, but is free to participate in 
political activities concerning other units of government. 

8 The original education amendment bill as submitted to 
the Diet by the Minister of Education included this penalty 
but the provision was softened to administrative punishment 
before its final passage. 

9 Article 21-3, Para. 2, Article 29 of the Local Public 
Service Law defines administrative punishment and is made 
applicable to teachers under the present law. 

10 Law No. 157, June 3, 1954. 
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tecting the independence of teachers.” The substance of 
the law is given in Article 3 which states that no per- 
son may utilize an association made up of teachers in 
compulsory education schools" or a federation of which 
such association forms a part, to give teachers or pupils 
advice concerning, or to agitate for their support of 
or opposition to, a particular political party. The pen- 
alty for violation of the law is imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding one year or fine not exceeding 
30,000 yen (Article 4). Responsibility for reporting 


- violations of the law rests with the local Boards of 


Education.”* 

While the declared purpose of this law is to estab- 
lish political neutrality in schools there is nothing here 
which forbids politically biased instruction in schools. 
The law is aimed rather at associations or individuals 
making use of associations. The object of the law seems 
to be to separate the teachers and pupils from the po- 
litical influence of an association, in -particular, the 
Japan Teachers’ Union. 

These laws have some implications which are worth 
considering. There is a noticeable tendency in Japan 
to regard the educator as a member of the bureaucracy 
and thus separate from politics. The first law, it may 
be noted, introduces into Japanese government a con- 
cept which is alien to much of Western political prac- 
tice, Under the new law teachers, as regards political 
neutrality, are placed in the same category as civil 
servants in the national government, In many West- 
ern nations the functions of the educator and of the 
public administrator are regarded as entirely separate, 
but in Japan the distinction is less clear. In prewar 
Japan the teacher came under the jurisdiction of the 
central government; for all practical purposes he was 
a member of the bureaucracy and a politically neutral 
figure. Even under Occupation reforms, teachers in 
nationally operated schools and universities have been 
subject to civil service “political neutrality” regula- 
TI Article 2 defines compulsory education schools as primary 
schools, lower secondary schools and middle courses of blind ~ 
and deaf schools and schools for the handicapped regulated 
by the School Education Law. 

12 Article 5. What appears to be the first application of 


this provision occurred recently. The Ministry of Education 
lodged a complaint against a teacher in Chiba Prefecture and 


instructed the Chiba Board of Education to make an investiga- 


tion. The teacher in question, Koichi Sakuma, is editor of 
a paper which is the organ of the National Council of Govern- 
ment and Public Office Workers’ Unions. A special edition 
of this paper dated July 10 carried a slogan calling for the 
“downfall of the scandal-ridden Yoshida Cabinet and dissolu- 
tion of the Diet.” Education Ministry officials charged that 
Sakuma, by permitting such matter to appear in print, had 
violated the laws prohibiting political activity of public school 
teachers. The Chiba Board of Education, after investigation, 
rejected the Ministry’s charges on the ground of the in- 
violability of freedom of speech. Nippon Times, October 20, 
1954. 
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tions."* Under the postwar reforms, also, public school 
teachers came under the jurisdiction of local Boards 
of Education and were subject, prior to the enactment 
of the present laws, to the same restrictions regarding 
political activities as personnel in local government, 
though they retained a considerable degree of political 
freedom, That the regulations governing teachers in 
the national service should now be extended to all 
teachers does not seem illogical to many Japanese. 

The tendency to identify the teacher with the ad- 
ministrative civil servant would seem to be one of the 
blind spots in Japanese thinking about democracy. Not- 
withstanding the guarantees of political liberties in the 
new Constitution, the public seems relatively uncon- 
cerned over the fact that, through a simple piece of 
legislation, half a million citizens or more have been 
disqualified from active participation in political affairs. 

The specter of Communist influence in education 
has also helped to obscure the issue of political liberty. 
Supporters of the new education laws claim that re- 
striction of political freedoms was necessary in order to 
prevent the “communization of the teaching profes- 
sion.” The Japanese government, they argue, had the 
choice of permitting the Teachers’ Union to continue 
its highly organized propaganda campaign with pos- 
sible dangerous consequences for the nation, or check- 
ing the subversive activities of the union by placing 
political restrictions upon its members. 

Opponents of the measures claim that the govern- 
ment was motivated by considerations other than fear 
of Communism. They charge that the government acted 
against the teachers in order to weaken the Socialist 
partics in the opposition. This argument is not with- 
out substance, The Japan Teachers’ Union, the target 
of the present legislation, has been one of the most out- 
spoken and bitter critics of the Yoshida regime. The 
Teachers’ Union, moreover, through its influential posi- 
tion in the General Council of Trade Unions, has close 
connections with the three Socialist parties in the Diet. 
Whatever may be said concerning the motives behind 
the legislation, it seems clear that the Yoshida govern- 
ment in its attempt to “neutralize” teachers and silence 
the Teachers’ Union has dealt a severe blow to its 


political opposition. 


TAKASHIMA: A JAPANESE FISHING COMMUNITY. By 
Edward Norbeck. Salt Lake City: University of Utah 
Press. 1954. 252 pp. $3.00. 


This is another of the trustworthy studies of Japanese life 
that proceed from the Center for Japanese Studies of the 
University of Michigan, with its Japanese field station at 
Okayama. This reviewer regards it as the best study thus far 
published of a Japanese community. Takashima is a fishing 


13 National Public Service Law, Article 102. 
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hamlet of 188 persons on a thirty-acre islet near Okayama and 
presently incorporated into the “city” of Kojima. Embree’s 
Suye Mura—iong the only thorough English-language study of 
a Japanese community—was handicapped by a certain lack 
of representativeness; most villages have been subjected to 
“modern” influences that missed Suye. Takashima hamlet is 
integral in the Japan of 1950 in spite of the poverty that 
limits participation in the material aspects of modernity. It 
falls short of being a 100 per cent fishing community, for the 
people live partly by agriculture and share the contempt 
that Japanese farmers manifest toward fisherfolk; it is small 
enough to study thoroughly. Mr. Norbeck was at home in 
the language while his wife achieved indispensable contact 
with the women. 

The chapter headings indicate the scope of the investiga- 
tion: “Gaining a livelihood”, “The Household and House 
Life’, “The Buraku and the Community”, “Religion”, “The 
Life Cycle’, and “The Impact of Westernization”. Consonant 
with the best anthropological tradition, interest focuses upon 
contemporary behavior, although historical insight is evident 
in the handling of moribund customs, Anyone who has at- 
tempted to study a Japanese village will appreciate the ac- 
curate detail of Mr. Norbeck’s observation and _ reporting. 
Those who know only urban Japan may be surprised to learn 
that ryral folk vigorously repudiate numerous traditional 
practices as “superstitions”, that choice of mates depends 
increasingly upon arranged marriages, that stricter sex mores 
have come into acceptance, and that neither war nor Occupa- 
tion visibly altered the way of life in these hamlets. 

The variegated culture of rural Japan merits many more 
studies. Too many books suffer from the assumption (fostered 
by prewar militarist propaganda) that Japanese culture is so 
uniform that one village represents them all. Japanese homo- 
geneity is a diversified homogeneity; the variations on the 
centra] cultural themes are innumerable, and only as the 
patterns of local specialization are appreciated can a valid 
understanding be achieved. Mr. Norbeck sets a high standard 
for such studies. Here and there, skilled editing for style 
could have helped; but students of Japan and anthropologists 
will find Takashima permanently valuable, and the general 
reader will enjoy the book. 
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